Intro to Media Curriculum 


At an international conference on film and media, I was asked by a director about my 
ideas on teaching introductory courses in media. I was glad to talk about my experience, 
but it seemed in some ways so different from what he faced. I spent 1977-2009 mostly 
teaching at an elite private university in the Midwestern U.S. in a department, 
Radio/Television/Film, with considerable material resources and both undergraduate 
majors and graduate students (Master of Fine Arts and Doctor of Philosophy). He faced 
what seemed like a very different situation: trying to start something from scratch in a 
developing country with a fairly limited interest by the powers that be (government, 
business, and religion), in training media people. We were able to talk for awhile, and it 
seemed that probably the best thing I could offer was some specifics: text books that 
worked, exercises that seemed successful with students, and so forth. 

On returning home, I thought of passing on some syllabi for courses I taught, but once I 
got some of them out, I realized that they were of limited use to others. Mine were based 
on my knowledge of very specific students, and they were pretty much the same type 
year after year. And I could rely on certain technologies, and other resources. I didn’t 
really know what someone else might face. 

But as I thought about it more, I realized that what I did have was a set of pretty clear 
ideas about organizing a good curriculum for media studies, and it was the principles that 
underpinned that effort that would be useful to someone else: the core of what they could 
then adapt to their own historical, cultural, and immediate situation. That’s what I want 
to address here: the basic concepts that inform my idea of a good strategy for teaching 
media to other people. 



